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LETTER ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, 


ADDRESSED TO FRED. B. PAGE, M.D., of LOUISIANA, BY THOMAS SEWALL, M.D., OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington City, Oct. 24, 1832. 

Dear Sir,—Your communication of the 7th inst., requesting informa- 
tion respecting the nature and treatment of the epidemic which has 
lately visited us, has just reached me. Such is the pressure of profes- 
sional business still resting upon me, notwithstanding the cholera has 
subsided, that I am compelled to write in great haste, and to be brief 
in reply to your inquiries. 

In answer to the query, “Is cholera contagious,’ | would observe 
that I have witnessed nothing in this city which sustains that doctrine, 
and practically | am compelled to be a non-contagionist. If it is con- 
tagious at all, it is so only under particular circumstances, and where a 
strong predisposition exists to take the disease. 

That portion of our population in which the disease more especially pre- 
vailed, was the hundreds of laborers engaged upon our public works (as 
the City Canal, Pennsylvania Avenue, &c.), of whom a large propor- 
tion were foreigners, recently arrived in the country—neither speaking 
our language nor accustomed to our habits and mode of living. Many 
of these are intemperate, extremely uncleanly, and mess together in the 
rudest manner. ‘The disease prevailed also, and with great severity, 
among our colored population, especially among the imprudent and 
among the filthy, ill-housed and congregated, of whatever location ; and 
finally the intemperate of all classes became its victims, and some few 
of the first ranks in society, from disregarding the exciting causes. 

The preventives, or rather the precautions, are—clean, ventilated and 
dry habitations ; warm clothing and lodging ; regular hours ; strict tem- 
perance ; abstinence from vegetables, and especially fruits ; a calm mind, 
and immediate attention to disordered bowels. In the camphor and 
pitch plasters I have no confidence, other than the sense of security they 
create. trail 

As all were more or less affected by the cholera atmosphere, expe- 
rience has taught me to lay great stress upon a strict attention to the 
premonitory stage of the disease, which with us has been indicated, in 
most cases, by a slight pain in the head, and vertigo, a sense of fulness 
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and oppression at the heart, flatulence, pain in stomach or bowels, and, 
sometimes, constipation, but generally diarrhea, continuing from a few 
hours to eight or ten days. In this stage I have resorted to bleeding, ac- 
cording to the constitution and state of the system—have given calo- 
mel ten grains, with one or two of opium, to be repeated as occasion re- 
quired. I have also recommended rest, a recumbent posture—gentle, 
but universal, and continued perspiration. Where rest could not be en- 
forced during the day, I have insisted upon warm lodging at night, warm 
clothing, and especially flannel next the skin. The food to be nutritious, 
but light and simple. The great object seems to be to preserve the 
healthy balance of action in the system, to promote and regulate the 
secretions, and to keep up the energy of all the different parts. 

I have prescribed for hundreds during the epidemic who were labor- 
ing under the premonitory symptoms, and I have known of but a single 
instance in which the disease was not arrested by the above treatment. 
And here I may mention the fact, that after physicians were appointed 
by the Board of Health to inspect daily and prescribe for two hundred 
laborers upon a section of our public works, not a single case of cholera 
advanced beyond the premonitory stage ; before this, numbers of them 
died. 

The indications in the second or forming stage seem to be, to equalize 
the excitement, arrest the tendency to congestion, to allay pain and 
spasm, to check the excessive evacuations, and to restore the secretions ; 
to fulfil which, the following treatment has been adopted with satisfac- 
tory results :—An emetic of mustard or mustard and salt, or of ipecac. 
and sulph. of zinc ; bleeding, according to the constitution and state of 
the patient ; sinapisms to stomach and extremities, and dry heat to the 
surface. ‘The operation of the emetic to be followed by fifty or sixty 
drops of laudanum, and repeated if necessary, to ease pain and tran- 
quillize the system. These remedies to be followed by calomel in ten- 
grain doses every hour till the secretions are restored and bilious evacua- 
tions produced. Injections of laudanum, starch water, &c., have either 
lessened or arrested the purging. Cupping, leeching, or blisters over the 
stomach and abdomen, have been highly beneficial. 

In the stage of collapse, or third stage, in which the patient is found 
cold and pulseless, the application of intense heat to the surface, so 
generally applied, and upon which so much reliance seems to have been 
placed, has in my hands been useless, and sometimes injurious in hasten- 
ing the destruction of the patient. The object in this state of asphyxia 
is to relieve the internal organs, oppressed with blood, and to restore 
warmth and circulation to the surface. But re-action, if it can be estab- 
lished, must be effected mainly by the efforts of the system itself, aided 
by internal remedies. Warm bedding and a temperate atmosphere 
supply as much heat as can be sustained by the patient, always impa- 
tient of warm applications and desirous of exposure to cold air. The 
mustard and salt emetic, cupping and blistering over the region of sto- 
mach and bowels ; calomel, ten grains hourly, with opium occasionally 
to allay the pain and irritation of the stomach and bowels, and to subdue 
the spasms, are remedies which appear to have been most successful. 
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Toslake the burning thirst, always present, I have found warm diaphoretic 
drinks, in small quantities, frequently repeated, preferable to ice and 
cold drinks. Injections of hot water frequently repeated, and in large 
quantities, seem to assist the feeble efforts of the system, in bringing on 
re-action. Bleeding, from the high recommendation of some medical 
gentlemen abroad, was pretty freely resorted to, in this stage, during the 
early period of the epidemic with us, but was soon generally abandoned 
from its fatal effects. It may have been used in the stage of re-action, 
in some few cases, with good effect, but generally cupping and leeching 
were found equal to all the exigencies of the system where the loss of 
blood was demanded. 

The fourth, or stage of re-action, [ have treated on the principles of 
congestive typhus fever—to which it bears a strong analogy. The 
circumstances which may render a modification of the treatment neces- 
sary, will be obvious to you at the bed-side of the patient, in’ view of 
the previous symptoms and treatment of the case. | 

In most of the cases which have come under my observation, the 
different stages were clearly developed and the lines of demarcation 
strongly drawn. Yet there were cases in which the premonitory symp- 
toms were absent; others in the forming stage existed only for a very 
short time before collapse ensued. In some few cases, vomiting and 

rging, so much relied upon as the distinguishing characteristics of cho- 
era, were absent ; and in more, the cramps did not occur—but generally 
the wasting of the fluids by obstinate vomiting and purging, and pro- 
fuse sweats, formed the leading features of the disease, and were among 
the most fatal and difficult symptoms to control. The cramps, also, 
were often extremely distressing, and unyielding to the most energetic 
remedies. 

It seems to me that the congestive tendency of cholera constitutes 
its great leading character, and upon this we inust base all our treatment, 
and to this state may be referred the train of symptoms developed ; hence 
we find, on examination, that the various remedies and modes of treatment 
which have been employed with success in the cure of cholera, are 
those which exert a powerful influence in removing congestion and equal- 
izing the action of the system—such as bloodletting, emetics, calomel, 
opium, blistering, rubefacients, and the external application of warmth. 

Finally, { would observe that while much depends upon the grade 
of the disease, the constitution and habits of the patient, and other 
circumstances, much also depends upon the time at which remedies are 
applied. Experience has taught us here that time is everything. A 
delay of a few hours has in numerous instances been death to the pa- 
tient, rendering the most energetic and persevering efforts of the physi- 
cian ineffectual. Where the constitution and habits were good, every 
case has been arrested in the premonitory stage. In the forming stage 
nearly all have been saved who called promptly for medical aid; but 
where this has been permitted to pass on to the stage of collapse, a 
large majority of the cases have terminated fatally. : 

_ In the foregoing imperfect sketch, [ have endeavored to present only 
such facts as have come under my own observation, and to press upon 
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you such remarks as have arisen from my own experience. If they 
shall afford you any useful information, or prove beneficial in alleviating 
the sufferings of those that may come under your care, I shall be grati- 
fied. Very truly and respectfully yours, THomas Sewa.t. 

Dr. Fred. B. Page, Ascension, La. 


SENSITIVE ATTRACTION. 
AN AFFINITY MANIFESTED BETWEEN LIVING VEGETABLES AND OTHER SUBSTANCES, DE- 
FINED, IN A PREVIOUS PAPER, ATTRACTION OF SENSATION, OR SENSITIVE ATTRACTION, 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Aut bodies have an affinity for heat. Like electricity, it everywhere 
tends to an equilibrium. The less heated attract it from those which are 
warmer, until the equilibrium is complete. But this is not the kind of 
affinity which is intended to be demonstrated. The solar influence is 
not the same upon a stone as upon a living vegetable. The one is 
simply heated, the other is drawn in a direction often opposite to that in 
which it begins to grow. The superaddition of the living pniciple 
to inorganic matter endows the plant with a new species of affinity. If 
an acorn or any other seed is planted under a flat stone, the stone does 
not prevent its growth, but the young sprout runs along under the stone 
until it reaches the edge, and then turns upward, making a right angle or 
a semi-circle. If a bean is placed in the hill so that the eye points up- 
ward and the lobes downward, the lobes, which in germination expand 
into seminal leaves, become completely inverted and ascend to the sur- 
face, while the roots, proceeding from the eye, turn downward. The 
solar influence acts upon the leaves,and the nutritious particles contained 
in the earth upon the roots. ‘ | 

The sun’s rays consist of heat and light, and to these properties prin- 
cipally are to be ascribed the perpendicular direction of plants and trees. 
lt may at first view appear surprising that the loftiest and most stupen- 
dous trees are indebted to this influence for their direction, but the his- 
tory of their growth confirms the fact beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The air is an intermediate agent. Above the surface of the earth, if 
not below it, the leaves and other parts of plants and trees have about 
the same access to air, be their direction what it may. The same is 
the case with moisture. Being immersed in the atmosphere, a supply 
is attainable in all situations. An affinity between plants and the solar 
influence would, therefore, seem to be the only cause of the perpendicu- 
lar direction. On a close inspection of trees and plants, it is evident 
that all their limbs and branches would grow in a perfectly perpendicular 
direction were it not for the force of gravity and cohesion. When a 
new branch or limb first begins to grow from the main stem, the di- 
rection of it is as nearly perpendicular as the trunk will admit. It con- 
tinues in this direction until the weight of its leaves and secondary 
branches bends it entirely from its centre of gravity, and presses it wird 
from the trunk or main stem. In the case of a tree, it must be recol- 
lected that its direction is determined in the earliest part of its growth, 
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while the stem is tender and green like the leaves. The process of 
wooding confirms and fixes the direction by the greater cohesion of its 
rticles. At the end of the first year the trunk, increased in size 
and hardness, or cohesiveness, is able to resist the force of winds in ad- 
dition to other obstacles. But in every successive growth, the princi- 
of sensitive attraction is equally manifest in the direction of the new 
shoots or branches. A remarkable example may be seen in the button- 
wood, where, from limbs bent down by gravity and broken off, new 
shoots grow upward in a reverse direction or nearly so. In the ‘poplar, 
the branches spread but little, and the young shoots are nearly erect, 
and, in some instances, completely so. In apple trees, where the limbs 
are yearly loaded with fruit and leaves; they are pressed further from 
a perpendicular direction, and often bend to the ground. But every 
new shoot, obedient to the force that first gave direction to the tree, is 
attracted to the zenith. In the elm, the enormous weight of the origi- 
nal limbs, in the process of growth, presses them outward in the same way 
with those of the apple tree. Every deviation from a perpendicular di- 
rection in the limbs of trees, as well as in the trunk, is traceable to some 
opposing force. Some trees and plants manifest a greater degree of at- 
traction for the solar influence than others, and all are endowed with 
different degrees of hardness and flexibility ; but every species, from the 
tall cedar to the humble moss that grows only upon the exposed sides 
of stones and rocks, demonstrate the constancy and uniformity of the 
general law. The weeping-willow weeps from the force of gravity 
upon its long slender limbs. ‘The wind, however, performs for them 
what they lack in an erect position. . 

In all young trees and herbaceous plants where the force of gravity 
is small and flexibility great, the solar influence is too manifest to be 
mistaken. Were it possible for our plants to grow while the sun was in 
the southern tropic, doubtless a somewhat different direction would be 
visible in their growth. There are but few plants and trees which 
point directly to the place of the sun, but they ascend in a direction in 
which all the leaves and parts receive the heat and light to the fullest 
extent as a whole. If the main stem or the trunk pointed directly to 
the sun, it would bring some of the leaves and branches into a position 
where they would overshadow and interfere with each other. The 
leaves and branches all contend for the heat and light, which finally: 
fixes the tree or plant in the position most favorable for the growth of. 
its several parts. The action of the wind no doubt reconciles many: 
leaves to situations in which they would not stay without it. : 

In pines, oaks, and many other trees, which grow thick in forests and 
deeply overshadow each other, the under limbs die and fall off, while the 
same kind of trees in open fields retain all the lower branches, which be- 
come long and large. In the forest, the lower limbs die from the want 
of heat and light, while the tops of trees exposed to the sun survive and. 
contribute to the'great height to which they grow in this situation. In 
the open field, the elm is not a tree usually of great height ; but denude 
it constantly of its lower limbs, and we can scarcely set a limit to the. 
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height to which it might grow, or to the straightness it might attain when 
the sun’s influence operated undisturbed. : 

Sensitive attraction seems to be co-existent with the essential wants 
or necessities of the plant or tree. Their roots are attracted downward 
and the seminal leaves upward, each part obeying a law of attraction 
varied by its organization or essential wants. ‘The roots hold an essen- 
tial relation to earthy matter, water, and decomposed vegetable matter, 
and mutual attraction brings the substances in contact. The roots are 
drawn to the spot where the substances exist. The peculiar wants of 
tendrils and vines are bodies to embrace for their support. Vines, like 
other plants, tend to a perpendicular direction, and are sure to attain it 
where their situation is favorable. The necessities of the germ are the 
pollen and the protection of the calyx and corolla. The essential wants 
of the leaves, flowers and branches, are heat, light, air and moisture. 
Between them there is a fixed relation like the relation of parts toa 
whole. There can be no surprise, therefore, in the development of a 
new species of affinity, or the reduction of effects witnessed in the 
growth of vegetables to a general or universal law. It is probable that 
a principle of repulsion also exists between vegetables and other sub- 
stances to a certain extent, as well as between inorganic bodies. This, 
however, remains to be determined by observation and experiment. 

Providence, R. I, Sept. 21, 1849. D. B. Sack. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE MOTIVE FOR 
SCARIFYING THE GUMS DURING THE PERIOD OF DENTITION. 


FROM MY NOTE-BOOK, 
BY A. C. CASTLE, M. D., NEW YORK. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Tue circumstance which first directed my earnest attention to this sub- 
ject, and which led me to doubt the soundness of the views entertained 
many physicians, and the practice recommended by the celebrated 
Dr. Marshall Hall, of London—whose valuable discoveries and writings 
upon the nervous system are so familiar to the medical world—was the 
narrow escape of two of my children from the disastrous effects of this 
scarification of the gums in the manner so highly extolled by that gen- 
tleman. 

In the year 1837, my eldest child, then at the age of seven months, 
was suffering extremely from tumefaction of the gums, with much attend- 
ant constitutional irritation and the usual fretfulness accompanying the 
symptoms of teething children. J, in accordance with established rules, 
lanced the gums freely, making crucial incisions over each tooth down to 
their substance. Immediately after the operation was completed, the 
child sunk into almost a comatose state, with cold, clammy skin, torpor 
of the bowels, the eye-balls turned up and fixed, no motion of any mus- 
cle or limb ; and notwithstanding the best possible care and treatment 
for five days, no hope of recovery was presented. It was with the great- 
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est difficulty that anything was conveyed into the child’s stomach, and it 
was then instantly rejected with more than ordinary force, exhibiting the 
excitable and irritable state of this viscus. On the sixth day, symptoms 
of high febrile excitement supervened—the stomach, if possible, still 
more irritable ; the abdomen hard, and bowels costive ; the urinary secre- 
tion deficient; with general spasmodic twitches of the surface of the 
muscular fibres of the skin, which were occasionally attended with par- 
tial convulsions. I then requested the attendance of an eminent profes- 
sor of obstetrics, in the absence of the advice of my friend Dr. F. U. 
Johnston. The worthy professor looked at the child, compressed his lips, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why did you scarify this child’s gums?” “ Because, 
Sir, when I attended your lectures, you laid particular emphasis upon 
this proceeding, impressing upon your class the necessity of cutting the 
gums under such circumstances ; and cutting them deeply and Jreely.” 
“ All very truae—8o | did; but it does not agree with this child.” All 
the remedies brought into requisition and applied to the case appeared to 
have no other effect than to irritate, vex and increase the child’s prostra- 
tion. As a dernier resort, which accidentally presented itself by a for- 
tunate circumstance—having received that day a present of a jar of the fin- 
est West India preserved ginger, from Don A. Calderon de la Barca, still 
the resident and much respected representative from Spain to the United 
States at Washington—I tried the effects of the syrup of this preserve 
upon the stomach. It was administered in a few drops doses, with con- 
siderable difficulty ; but with very happy results in allaying the extreme 
irritability of the stomach. I then administered three drops of the syrup 
of ipecac. and one-tenth of a grain of the hyd. potass inixed in a half 
teaspoonful of the syrup of the ginger, which was still with considerable 
difficulty conveyed into the stomach, from the inability of the infant to 
swallow, so feeble and reduced had it become. ‘Ten minutes after, the 
child raised its upper eye-lids, and the pupils were more readily acted 
upon by the stimulus of light. After a lapse of thirty minutes, one drop 


_ of the syrup of ipecac. and one-tenth of a grain of hyd. potass in a tea- 


spoonful of the syrup of the ginger was administered. ‘There was an 
evident attempt to swallow, the muscles of the throat being brought into 
considerable action. ‘The skin gradually became moist, the eyes brighter 
and more susceptible to the stimulus of light, and the pulse more regu- 
lar. Oné hour after the second dose, much to our joy, it with some 
eagerness swallowed the third dose. ‘The dose was afterwards repeated 
every three hours, all being retained on the stomach. ‘Towards evening 
it feebly pulled at the breast, and from that moment gradually recovered 
its health. Well prepared carminatives had been administered, which 
were instantly rejected ; but the ipecac., the potass, and the syrup of the 
West India preserved ginger, had the desired effect in producing these 
favorable results. 
_ My third child, four months old, having had its gums scarified in a 
similar manner, during my absence, with similar results, I immediately 
resorted to and administered the same remedies, lessening the quantity in 
e doses to one half, with immediate and permanent benefit. ah 
Anno Domini 1830, being a single man, and knowing little and car- 
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ing still less about children, one morning I was summoned by a shoe- 
maker, a neighbor of mine, to see his child, nine months old. I found it 
in convulsions. It had all the symptoms similar to those in my first 
child’s case, with the addition of an eruption and partial ulceration over 
the whole scalp of its head, which had made its appearance a few days 
previous. Being but a fledgling in the mysteries of the “ diseases of 
women and children,” I was somewhat at a loss how to define my diag- 
nostic marks with regard to its actual state; bearing in mind, however, 
the sage advice and intent of my grandmother’s axiom—“ Head cool, 
feet warm, and body open” ! I thought that ] could make out “a case” 
that would establish my credit as an able practitioner. I therefore pro- 
ceeded to prescribe: amprimis, I lanced the gums, secundum artem ; | 
then had the head washed with a lather of Castile soap and water—it 
being covered with vermin—and a bread and milk poultice applied over 
the whole surface. An injection of castor oil and warm water was ad- 
ministered, and a diet of chicken tea, in addition to the mother’s milk, 
was ordered. Under this treatment the child died on the third day, 
when the father called in a physician who at that time had the advantage 
of me—the child was dead, and he possessed that for which I was striv- 
ing—to wit, a medical diploma. He most ungenerously certified to the 
father’s invectives and fancy, that “ the Castile soap had struck the ulce- 
ration ! into the brain and killed it.” In the year 1832, this man stopped 
me in the street and told me that his second child was then eight months 
old, and was afflicted precisely in the same manner as_ was his first child, 
and asked my advice how he should proceed. I declined giving him 
advice, but recommended him to a friend, who, when he arrived at the 
house, found the child in convulsions, and a few moments after it ceased 
to exist. The shoe-maker asked my pardon for his former conduct and 
abuse towards me. In 1833, his third child, at the same age, died under 
similar circumstances. I then (accidentally meeting him in the street), 
having attained a little more knowledge, questioned him as to his health 
previous to and after his marriage. He had been treated by a celebrated! . 
“ quack doctor,” who had treated and “cured half the crowned heads 
(glans penis?) of Europe” of syphilis. ‘Thus had this man been patch- 
ed up in a manner, so that he thought himself cured. He infected his 
wife with the disease—and in this state they had both been pottering with 
and pottered by this quack vagabond. 1 recommended him to consult my 
friend, Dr. William Grayson. Both he and wife, under the judicious 
treatment of this gentleman, entirely recovered their health ; and their 
fourth child, although not strong nor “chubby,” was a healthy child, 
and was over six years of age when I last saw it. 7 

From the peculiarities of the dental phenomena in these cases, I took 
additional interest in the management of dentition ; and cases have fallen 
within my observation and practice, which have strengthened and con- 
firmed the impression made by those just related; and in almost every 
instance have I found that scarification of the gums prostrated the system, 
or so increased the nervous irritability of infantile peculiarities, as to en- 
danger the infant’s life. In several cases, wherein [have been requested 
by the attending physicians to scarify the gums of “teething” children, 
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[have urged upon them my own experience, recommending them to 
refrain from having the operation performed, and in its stead, to employ 
cold bathing, morning, noon and evening; to use the proper natural diet 
and the exhibition of ipecac. and hyd. potass as before mentioned, in the 
intervening periods. ‘This advice, when followed, in all such cases } 
found uniformly to produce immediate and most happy results. 

In all cases that have come under my notice, and they have been nu- 
merous, cold baths of the natural temperature, cold wet napkins to the 
head, and the administration of the formula already named, from their 
sudorific effects, and stimulating the excretories and secretories, have 
always effected immediate relief and a speedy cure. Dr. Marshall Hall 
very correctly observes that ‘“ the process of teething is one of augment- 
ed arterial action, and of vascular action generally.” It is also one of 
augmented nervous action; and little doubt can possibly exist, that at 
times, from this exciting cause, the infantile sufferer labors under general 
neuralgic pains, spasms, convulsions, colics, vomitings, diarrhoeas, coughs, 
salivation, and all their attendants upon this trying and painful period ; 
and these symptoms of teething, with their febrile accompaniments, are 
referable solely to nervous prostration, nervous excitement and irritability, 
in addition to and irrespective of gastric or other accidental irritating or 
exciting causes. It is in fact this “augmented” general constitutional 
nervous action and great nervous irritation, which are the real cause of 
the extreme suffering of the infant while teething. These being the 
natural phenomena presenting themsel ves—constitutional as well as local— 
with elaborate and peculiar physiological characteristics, they present, a 
priori, arguments of the strongest kind against any dependence upon a 
simple local treatment, which must of necessity fail in a large majority 
of cases. 

My observations have convinced me that the local irritation of the 
gums is not at all dependent upon the advanced formation or pressure of 
the teeth upon the soft parts; it very frequently being the case that the 
most intense suffering, fever, &c., afflicts the infant when the formation 
of the teeth—say the two superior and two inferior incisors—ts not press- 
ing on the soft parts at all, and they are not or are hardly perceptible 
upon the gums, either to the eye or to the touch ; that the infant suffers 
more while cutting those teeth, the edges of which are sharp and wedge- 
formed, than while cutting the bicuspids, which present a broad-faced 
surface as a resistance against the gums, and are pushed bodily up like 
the horizontal letter 6 ; that their sufferings are still more acute and in- 
tense while cutting the cuspidati, vulgarly known as the “ eye and sto- 
mach teeth,” which are cone-like and acute in shape, with sharp points, 
well calculated to prick or cut and force their way through the gums, by 
their own mechanical action, with the (as we should suppose) least 
possible pain or difficulty. 

Teething, like gestation in the adult, for the time being changes the 
action of the whole animal economy ; in the infant, the nerves, the arte- 
rial, the vascular, the secretory, the excretory, the lymphatic system, 
&c., these are all acted upon by a peculiar acute and excitable sym- 
pathy ; and little doubt can possibly exist, that the real cause of this 
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extensive and “unusual energy,” going on in the dental system, is the 
action of the numerous twigs of nerves, which are given off from the 
most important branches of the fifth and seventh pairs of the nervous 
system. If these occasionally, from sundry exciting causes, overact the 
part assigned to them, and excite the parts to undue action ; and secre- 
tions, and depositions, be carried on beyond the natural innate power, 
intentions, and means of renovating the lost nervous energy, which, being 
called upon by the urgent wants of the parts to av extraordinary degree, 
becomes excitable and irritable, the equilibrium of power is necessarily 
lost ; hence the constitutional excitement or prostration, debility and local 
irritations. 

With regard to nervous irritation and the various abnormal phe- 
nomena frequently attending the period: of dentition, at a time of life 
when the mobility of the frame, and the rapidity of change in the course 
of growth, render their consequences striking 0 truly, as Dr. John 


_ Ashburner observes upon the subject of convulsions in earlier infancy, 


it is yet involved in considerable obscurity), if we shall at a future time 
see reason to approach the conclusion, that pressure applied, under cer- 
tain conditions, to a nervous tendril of « motor portion of the fifth pair 
of nerves, is nearly tantamount to pressure applied to certain parts of the 
brain, we may well believe that irregularities in the course of growth at 
the earlier periods of infantile life may produce pressure that shall be 
succeeded by convulsions or other affections. 

If we pause and consider for a moment the very many symptomatic 
and sympathetic affections and diseases—salivation, purging, vomiting, 
hydrocephalus and other cerebral affections, convulsions, “ fits,” spasms, 
constipation, diarrhoea and the numerous affections of the bowels, pul- 
monary affections, coughs, fevers, chills, cutaneous eruptions—neither 
will physiology nor reason support the idea that a diet of the maternal 
milk can or will superinduce such changes in the digestive apparatus, as 
to produce these terrible afflictions upon these little divine incarnations, 
without the aid of some overwhelming powerful exciting cause, and 
which we have presented to our view and comprehension in the one 
great primary cause, nervous irritability arising from “ dentition.” 
These phenomena make it self-evident to the senses, that something more 
than local treatment is necessary to combat these symptomatic and sym- 
pathetic affections. As well might we scarify the skin over the frac- 
ture of a broken arm, leg or ribs, during the deposition of ossific mat- 
ter, when increased action or pain occurs in the fractured parts. 

Perhaps in no other place or in any other city on the face of the 
earth, are children so badly attended to, as they are in this city of New 
York. No sooner is birth given to the child, than the nurse forces down 
its throat either warm water, catnip tea, mint tea, sweet oil, castor oil, mo- 
lasses and water, or (as in two instances, I know of) urine and molasses, &c. 
&c., “ for the purpose,” as they say, “of clearing its little stomach 
and bowels.” The physicians have ro control over this. Medical men 
in vain protest against these proceedings. ‘They cannot prevent it, un- 
less they wait and watch, or become nurses themselves for a few hours. 
Young inexperienced mothers are peculiarly imposed upon in this man- 
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ner,* and when children sicken and will not take the breast, the physician 
is always led astray as to the real cause. Mothers, from a deficiency of 
milk, are sometimes compelled to feed their children “by hand,” the 
prolific cause of numerous and fatal infantile diseases; and none are 
more so, or more terrible, than those superinduced in connection with 
teething. 

An old adage, “an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of 
cure,” most emphatically applies to this painful and serious affection ; 
and few children would suffer disease and permanent afflictions, and per- 
chance death, from painful teething, provided they were subjected to a 
bath of the natural temperature of the water, morning and evening, at all 
seasons—winter ! and summer ; fed with the mother’s milk—the natural 
aliment ; allowed free exercise in the open air, or in well-ventilated 
rooms. ‘The latter is of the greatest importance, next the securing pro- 
perly-ventilated sleeping apartments. This boon towards the enjoyment 
of health should not be lost sight of. I have amply tried them, and 
have found them to be most effectual. If with all these precautionary 
and ‘sanitary ” measures an attack should storm the frail citadel, the 
ipecac., liyd. potass and the syrup of the West India preserved ginger, 
in the form I have proposed, will be found to be almost a panacea, so 
immediate and beneficial are the results. It must be borne in mind that 
the ipecac. is not intended to superinduce or cause vomiting, but simply 
to act upon the excretories. 

It is when the teeth mechanically press so hard upon the gums as to 
render them white from the pressure, thereby pressing away the blood 
and leaving the gum colorless or bloodless, or from the presence of pus 
arising from this cause, and the consequent local inflammatory action, 
that cutting the gums is warranted. And I repeat that it is decidedly 
injurious to scarify and thereby irritate the gums, because they are simply 
tumefied. As well might we cut the tumefaction upon the large toe- 
joint to cure its enlargement. Letting a little blood has no effect upon 
the inflammatory action, or upon the reduction of nervous irritability ; 
but on the contrary tends to increase it. ‘To ease or relieve the tension 
of the gums from the actual mechanical pressure of the teeth, or to 
relieve the gums from an accumulation of pus between them and.the 
teeth, the cutting freely down to and upon the teeth is not only proper 
and good, but the case demands it for a permanent benefit. In these 
cases, the gum never closes over the teeth again. Simple scarification is 
Worse than useless. 

Dr. Ashburner relates the following interesting case :—‘ A fine, 
healthy-looking child of a strong Irish woman died at 13 weeks of 


* The most outrageous and infamous of all the vile practices of which nurses are guilty, and 
of which nursery maids avail themselves to get rid of nursing or attending to their young 
charge for a short time, is that of holding children by their feet, their heads pendant to the earth, 
and swinging them to and fro. This is the common practice of Irish nurses and servants, (I 
hope that I may not be charged with slander.) I vouch for the fact ; nota child of my own—and 
I have six—having ever escaped this treatment, notwithstanding every watchfulness. I know it to 
have occurred in numerous families. When reprimanded for such conduct, the reply of the nurse 
always is—‘‘ Sure we do it in Ireland to put the children to slape [sleep}.”| How many cases of 
hydrocephalus, marasmus, and nervous diseases, are thus superinduced, it is impossible even to 
surmise, 
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age, by a convulsion fit. My suspicions as to its having had improper 
food, were not well founded. ‘The mother was anxious to have the 
cause of death ascertained, and I found no difficulty in obtaining leave to 
make a post-mortem examination. ‘The organs severally were for the 
most part healthy ; the stomach contained only a little milk; there 
existed no error upon the mucous surfaces of the intestines ; skin per- 
fectly healthy. ‘The capsules of the incisor teeth were large and very 
vascular, and much more advanced than usual. The cartilaginous rim 
of the lower-jaw was attempted to be removed, with a view of exposing 
the capsules of the teeth; but these were so unusually distended with 
fluid, that the instrument cut into them and let it escape.” Here was 
an example of dental development proceeding too hastily, and a proof 
of augmented arterial, vascular and nervous action. 
September, 1849. 


PHILIP PINEL, 


Son of a village medical man, and of a mother, a model of piety, with a 
numerous family and very moderate fortune, at an early age freed himself 
from all dependence, got a medical education by teaching mathematics 
and philosophy—reached his degree in his twenty-ninth year ; bis leisure 
from private and public teaching he laboriously employed in medicine, 
chemistry, natural history, Greek, English, and as medical journalist and 
editor. His compositions, elegant, finished, passed as master-pieces of 
Latinity. His thoughts, consequent to the furious mental alienation of a 
young, cherished friend, turned towards such affections. In a house then 
established for thein, he put the first sufferer, under innovations (endearing 
Pinel to posterity) liberty to the peaceable ; force, but to quell dange- 
rous violence; so moderate, the sufferer’s remnant of reason yields to 
it without offence. The profound rule of Celsus, “ Gerere se pro cujus- 
que natura,” characterized his practice ; pity, respect, discretion, justice, 
whose soft control he recognized over the most ungovernable. Six years’ 
success consecrated these high principles. In 1792, he wrote a prize 
memoir, “ Treatment of Disordered Mind,” displaying such talent and 
character, that Cousin, Thouret, Cabanis, administrators of the Paris Hos- 
pitals, thought him most fit to remedy the deplorable, revolting condition 
of the Hospital Bicétre, receptacle of insane men. The face of things 
changed entirely. After two years of kindness, he was called to the 
holy duties of humanity for such abuses in the Hospital Salpétriere, re- 
ceptacle of insane women. His spirit of reform has been maintained ;— 
happy legacy, confided to his pupil, Esquirol, followed out, extended to 
the minutest details. Salpétriere is in the first rank of asylums conse- 
crated to sorrow ; disease is better classed, observed, understood, described. 

Having furnished several sketches, he published, 1801, 1809, “ Men- 
tal Alienation.” * It bears, most evidently, the impress of originality ; 


“My attention was turned to it, 1809, by Thomas I. Parker, M.D., physician of Boston Alms- 
House, now of 7 Mason street, as we witnessed the deep sobs of a young melancholic, emphati- 
cally, thrillingly breaking a long silence, was ever any one half so as[!” 
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penetrates, more profoundly than his predecessors, into the nature of ma- 
nia, whose energy we should be content to moderate, that it may tend 
freely to its close. Appliances, spontaneous obstacles may precipitate it 
to unhappy issue, cause it to re-appear and perpetuate it. His work will 
ever be of infinite value for its facts, method, views, moral lessons; phy- 
sicians’ and administrators’ manual. Justice, the most impressive autho- 
rity, to be heard and felt in all that surrounds, touches or interests suffer- 
ers; all that can enter into establishments for them, he indicates, foresees, 
regulates in advance. May his touching solicitude survive him, the 
kindness he exemplified extend and be perpetuated by his counsels ! 

In his eighty-second year, his vigorous constitution yielded. Nume- 
rous enlightened pupils, the glory of Medicine, pressed round his dying 
bed. A crowd of the wretched, whose father and consoler he was, even 
paralytics, dragged themselves to his burial, October, 1826, grief render- 
ing homage to his worth ! 

The foregoing is from a deliberate eulogy, not in the warmth or ex- 
aggeration from recent bereavement, but nearly two years after, by his 
successor, aged 56, the late Dr. Pariset, organ of the Academy of Medi- 
cine. He sets forth the actual and prospective value of Pinel’s achieve- 
ments in a department of enlightened beneficence, at the beginning of 
this century, characterized by great amelioration. 


NATURE AND TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


[THe following report of a public discussion on the subject of the cho- 
lera is not very flattering to medical science—showing the little that 
is really known by physicians in common with others, of the true nature 
of this scourge of mankind. ‘The discussion took place at a meetin 
of the South London Medical Society, August 16th, which was call 
for the express purpose of considering the treatment of cholera. The 
Lancet states that about fifty professional gentlemen were present ; 
Mr. Hilton, F.R.C.S., in the chair.] 

The greatest diversity of opinion prevailed respecting both the treat- 
ment of cholera and its nature. As respects its communicability, Mr. 
Wright, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Barlow, Mr. B. Evans, and Dr. Hughes, 
stated their belief in the contagion of the disease. Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Dendy, &c., were of an opposite opinion. 

Mr. Hicks thought that cholera cases might be divided into three 
classes ; first, those depending upon neglected diarrhoea, which might 
probably have existed for the greater part of a fortnight. This class of 
cases was amenable to treatment. ‘The next class was infected with a 
poison of a more serious character ; attacks were attended by purging 
and vomiting, but still the patients were not in a complete state of col- 
lapse, and the disease might be checked at this stage if the patient 
were not too far gone in a state of collapse. But in the third stage, 
where the patients were in a state of complete collapse, although he 
had applied mustard poultices, together with brandy, chloroform, ether, 
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ammonia, and other stimulants, yet in no cases at this stage had these 
remedies been attended with success. With regard to the second class 
of cases, at least, he believed the disease was not contagious. 

Dr. Murphy regarded all epidemics as contagious. He believed that 
the cholera was communicable even from a dead body. With regard to 
the treatment in the stage of collapse, he feared that he only knew what 
remedies did no barm, for he knew of no certain means of cure. The 
cause of death in cholera was from the serum of the blood exucing and 
passing from the blood to the intestines. He (Dr. Murphy) was the 
first medical man who ever used saline injections. Out of 32 cases at 
Liverpool, in 1821-32, in which he had used saline injections, eight re- 
covered, and the rest died. ‘These eight were the youngest persons ; 
the older persons always died under this treatment ; and as there was 
some reason to believe that the eight recoveries would have been effect- 
ed without the saline injections, they were given up. When the col- 
lapse stage arrived, unless galvanism did something, no other remedy 
was capable of propelling the crassamentum of the blood through the 
veins, separated as it was from the serum. 

Dr. Barlow concurred in what had been said respecting the impo- 
tence of medical treatment when the disease was malignant, and had 
arrived at its latter stages. ‘The worst cases that he had seen, where 
recovery had followed, little or nothing had been done ; perhaps a little 
calomel and camphor had been given, but the patient had not been ex- 
hausted by over-heat, or the heaping up of bed-clothes. 

Dr. Rees had tried the application of cold water to the surface ;_ char- 
coal had also been greatly recommended, and he had used carbonic acid. 
The calomel-and-opium treatment had also been freely tried, and he was 
now trying bichloride of mercury ; but, so far as he had seen, no single 
plan, he repeated, showed any great advantage over any other. But, 
whatever plan of treatment he adopted in cases of Asiatic cholera, he 
always applied water to the surface, and gave saline fluids for drink. 
These two remedies did not attack the causes of the disease, but they 
tended to supply that which was leaving the system, and the practitioner 
had then to look for something to neutralize the poison. The true 
remedy for the disease would, in his opinion, be found to be something 
that would unite with animal poison, such as bichloride of mercury, 
arsenic, creosote, tannin, &c. 

Mr. B. Evans said that the treatment he had adopted with the most 
success, had been to give one dose of three or four grains of opium, and 
from ten to twenty grains of calomel; and if the patient were not in 
the actual state of collapse, he found this efficacious, if followed up with 
ice occasionally, given internally, and plenty of water, stimulating the 
body with mustard. 

Dr. Crisp stated that he had read with much interest the letters of 
Dr. Ayre, of Hull, in the Lancet, detailing the successful results that had 
followed the administration of two grains of calomel every ten minutes, 
with one or two drops of the tincture of opium occasionally in a 
little water. He had tried it in one case, and he could not give a better 
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proof of his confidence in this treatment, than by saying that if he were 
attacked by cholera, he would take two grains of calomel every ten 
minutes, with one or two drops of tincture of opium at intervals. 

Mr. Mitchell had tried Dr. Ayre’s plan in one instance with perfect 
success. A man had staggered into his surgery in a state of collapse, 
and how he had managed to get there in such a condition was a matter 
of wonder to him. He recommended his assistant, who attended the 
man, to try Dr. Ayre’s remedy, and this, accompanied by the applica- 
tion of the wet sheet, restored the action to the skin; the man had a dis- 
tinct pulse, although when he entered his (Mr. Mitchell’s) surgery, he 
had no pulse whatever, and he had since rallied, and would, he had 
no doubt, recover, although he had no hopes of him when he left 
his surgery. He had not seen so satisfactory a case of recovery as 
from following Dr. Ayre’s remedy, in conjunction with the wet sheet. 

Mr. Dendy believed that the only real antidote for cholera was calomel. 

Dr. Hughes said he knew very little of the subject matter of discussion 
when he entered the room, and now he knew less, (A laugh.) All the 
gentlemen who had spoken appeared to hold different opinions as to the 
best remedy for cholera. It was a mistake on the part of the public 
press to suppose that drains and cesspools produced cholera ; but if they 
were right, then the commissioners of public health had adopted the 
very means likely to produce that complaint. Instead of taking their 
measures years ago, they had stirred up all sorts of abominations. They 
had removed dunghills and cesspools, and added fuel tenfold to the fire 
that existed. (Hear, hear.) Never since he could recollect had there 
been such accumulations of abominable odors as since the Health of 
Towns’ Commission had attempted to purify the atmosphere. (A laugh, 
and hear, hear.) 

Mr. Casey had seen cases in which the kind of active mercurial treat- 
ment recommended by Dr. Ayre and others had been pushed too far, 
and where a fatal vomiting had supervened. 

Mr. Waterworth said, the calomel treatment had been tried in 1832, 
and had failed, Until they knew something of the nature of this poi- 
son, whether it was in the nervous system or in the blood, it was im- 

ible and useless to go into the treatment of the disease. (!) In cases 
in which collapse had taken place he thought he had seen more recove- 
ries where nothing had been done than where he had interfered, ¢f the 
power of nature were sufficient to throw off the poison. 
It was suggested that the meeting should adjourn until that day 
ortnight. 

The Chairman said, the ordinary meeting of the Society would take 
place in the early part of October. They had not acquired much infor- 
mation to-night regarding the treatment of the disease. 
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Fiske Fund.—The Fund thus designated was established through the 
liberality of the late Dr. Fiske, who, stimulated by a laudable desire for 
the advancement of Medical Science and the improvement of its cultiva- 
tors, bequeathed, in trust, to the President and two Vice Presidents, for the 
time being, of the Rhode Island Medical Society, certain funds, the major 
part of the income of which is to be annually appropriated as premiums 
for the best dissertation on such subject or subjects as the Trustees may, 
from time to time, see fit to select and announce for the purpose. By 
means of this Fund, many valuable productions have been furnished to the 

rofession. The last award by the Trustees was a premium of fifty dol- 

rs to Dr. Henry Grafton Clarke, of Boston, the recently apoliniel City 
Physician, for the best Dissertation on Ship Fever, its history, nature, an 
best mode of treatment. This, we understand, will soon be published, and 
from the opinion entertained of it by the judges, we are led to anticipate a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of a disease, which, for several 
years past, has committed serious ravages, especially among the emigrant 
population ; and has proved fatal to more than one individual, who, by ac- 

uirements, skill, and assiduous application to the duties of a profession 
raught with anxious cares and heavy responsibilities, gave early promise 
of becoming eminent among their brethren. 

The Trustees have selected, for the year 1849-50, the two following 
pe eee and offer a premium of fifty dollars for the best dissertation on 
each; viz. 

1. The History of Medical Delusions of the present and former times. 

2. Asiatic Cholera (so called), its history, nature, and best mode of 
treatment. 

The first of these subjects presents a wide field for research and investi- 
gation, and furnishes a fine opportunity for the exercise of a nice skill and 
discriminating judgment in separating trath from error, in exposing the 
fallacious doctrines, pointing out the erroneous views, and stripping off 
their garb and exhibiting in their naked deformity the gross impositions 
that have prevailed, and sti!l do prevail, and which, setting reason at defi- 
ance, or rather taking the reason prisoner, keep the word of promise to the 
lips, but break it to the hopes ; and annually rob the purses, ruin the health 
and destroy the lives of thousands of deluded victims. As the Trustees 
do not define what they mean by delusions, we presume each writer is left 
to decide for himself, among the host of “ pathies,” “ ologies ” and “isms” 
of the present day and former periods. 

As regards the second subject of inquiry, the extensive and aiicting 
ravages of the disease during the present season, are too vividly impressed 
on the minds of all to render any argument necessary, in proof of the im- 
portance of a thoroughly minute investigation of it, in all its bearings and 
dependencies. 

Competitors are expected to transmit, free of expense, to one of the Trus- 
tees or the Secretary of the Board, on or before the first Wednesday of 
May, 1850, their dissertations, with a motto written thereupon, and accom- 
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panied by a sealed letter having the same motto inscribed upon the outside, 
and their name and place of residence within. The award of the Trustees 
will be made known at the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, to be held at Providence, on the ha Wednesday in June, 1850. 
The Trustees consist of S. Augustus Arnold, M.D., of Providence ; Geo. 
Capron, M.D., of do.; and Hiram Allen, M.D., of Cumberland, R.I. The 
Secretary is Thomas H. Webb, of Boston. 

Considering the importance of investigations like these to the commu- 
nity at large, we trust that our editorial brethren (through the Union), not 
only of Medical Journals, but of the Journals of the day, generally, will 
take some notice of the above. 


City Quacks.—Incredible as it may appear, although there is not far 
from three hundred medical practitioners in Boston, quacks are admira- 
bly sustained among us, and compete successfully with men distinguished 
for their high moral and professional attainments. They obtain better 
fees, and more prompt payment, than surgeons and physicians of acknow- 
ledged skill and elevated social position, and speedily accumulate property. 
Under assumed names, such as Peters, Dow, Harrington, &c., a phalanx of 
infamous knaves fatten in their hiding places, without knowing or caring 
to know anything more about medicine, than they do of the revolutions of 
the new planet Neptune. One of these despicable fellows, under a false 
name, is the owner of several valuable houses, and is probably rapidly 
accumulating more.. All this work of deception and misrepresentation is 
carried on in places called offices—so arranged that a series of small apart- 
ments communicate with the central den, in which the great spider sits, 
where he can command the whole, and entangle the victims in the meshes 
of his web, as they enter. By a continual display of advertisements, 
cunningly devised, one unacquainted with the wickedness of their vocation 
would suppose that these vultures were the leading physicians of Boston, 
who had the confidence of the citizens, and were the salt of the earth. 
From their thrift, the amount of venereal practice may be inferred, since 
these vampires fleece every one who calls, and none dare to resist or 
complain to the police, for fear of exposing their own immoral condition ; 
and thus the quacks of Boston are triumphantly on the high road to for- 
tune. A police oversight should be instituted—they are taking fees by 
false pretences, and they should suffer the penalty of a violated law, as 
other villains do when detected in illegal practices. 

There is another order of quacks, who make bitters and liniments, cure 
cancers and swellings without surgical operations, and who have specifics 
for all sorts of ‘diseases. They, too, are in receipt of surprising fees, al- 
though inferior to those of the venereals. However, the expectation of 
their overthrow is not indulged, as it would be impossible to persuade 
those in authority to recognize them as thieves and pickpockets. A further 
consideration of their practices, impudence and unprincipled transactions, 
under the pretended garb of reputable physicians, is necessarily deferred 
to a future day. 


Dr. Sewall’s Letter on the Cholera.—We would direct the attention of 
our readers to an admirable Letter on Cholera, communicated for the Jour- 
nal by Dr. Page, whose commendable earnestness to grasp the epidemic 
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from its first origin in our country, and search out the best modes of cure, 
is unsurpassed by any of the profession. We may anticipate from his 
promised work all that is worth knowing upon the subject, embracing, as 
we understand it will, every mode of practice, from the diversified systems 
of medicine, both at home and abroad, that have been made applicable 
to this wide-spread, mysterious and desolating plague. Dr. Sewall’s letter 
is among the ablest and best written that we have seen from any quarter} 
and we hope its perusal will awaken a like spirit in others to carefully 
note the character of all new epidemics, their symptoms and treatment, 
for permanent record in our Journal. 


Boston Pauper Lunatic Hospital.—A better manager for an institution 
like this, could not be found than the present incumbent, Dr. Sted- 
man ; yet there are a few disturbing spirits, it seems, persons of en- 


vious minds, who hope for distinction by constantly annoying and 


menacing the best officers in the city government. Having no talent 
but that for intrigue, it was obviously their intention to have thrown Dr. 
Stedman overboard week before last, by balloting for half a dozen gentle- 
men. Yet they happened to make some mistake in their calculations, and 
Dr. Stedman, to their astonishment, says report, was re-elected on the part 
of the Council. Nothanks to them—for they will kick him out of the 

remises whenever they feel sure of accomplishing the mean design. Dr. 

utler, now the admirable Superintendent of the Hartford Retreat, was 
driven away from South Boston in a similar manner, to the lasting disgrace 
of those who compelled him to leave. Dr. Stedman has given such abun- 
dant evidence of his qualifications to conduct a lunatic establishment, that 
his friends are hoping that he may be elected to some of the larger asylums 
which are organized in the United States, in which his genius, instead 
of being cramped, and his suggestions under-estimated and thwarted, might 
have an ample sphere for benevolent and scientific action. That his des- 
tiny may ultimately be beyond the reach of any cabal such as is sometimes 
found among common councilmen, who would oppress and destroy him 
if they could, is the fervent wish of those who understand his moral worth 
and high professional claims. 


Polypus Uteri.—Dr. W. A. Gillespie, of Louisa Co., Va., in a letter to 
the editor gives the following description of an instrument used by him in 
the treatment of this disease. 

I have used successfully a very simple instrument for applying the 
ligature to polypus uteri, which is a convenient substitute for the complex 
double canula. The annexed is a figure of a single canula (a clyster 
pipe will answer if long 


enough). A, the canula, A 
rforated at the letter? — oe 
through which a small VY 
cord is passed having a 

knot at B to confine it. The ligature then passes down through the canula, 
making a loop at C (in which the polypus is to be included). The liga- 
ture-is then passed back through the canula and out at D. In applying 
the ligature, pass the loop over the polypus with the finger up to the 
cervix polypi; then by drawirig the cord tightly at D you make effectual 
pressure on the neck of the polypus; then by wrapping the ligature 
tightly around the canula at B, you secure it, The ligature can be readily 
tightened, slackened or removed. 
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Suffolk District Medical Society.—At a meeting of the Fellows of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, residing in Boston and Chelsea, held on 
Monday, Sept. 17th, 1849, Dr. Z.. B. Adams in the Chair, it was voted to 
accept the charter granted by the Counsellors of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Ata subsequent meeting of the Society, held Sept. 24th, 1849, 
the following gentlemen were elected as officers for the current year: John 
Jeffries, M.D., President; Samuel Cabot, Jr., M.D., Vice President; E. 
Whitney Blake, M.D., Secretary ; Ephraim Buck, M.D., Treasurer; W. 
E. Coale, M.D., Librarian; Z. B. Adams, M.D., and N. B. Shurtleff, 
M.D., Committee of Supervision. Certain by-laws were then passed, and 
the Fee bill was referred to a special committee, with instructions to report 


in one week. 


The late Epidemic in Boston.—tt wil! be seen by our weekly report that the cholera is no longer 
in the city as an epidemic. Of the 5 deaths from the disease last week, 3 were individuals just 
arrived trom other places, and the other two were at the city institutions. Although its rava 
here have been light compared with those of some other places, yet it has numbered over 
victims during the three months of its prevalence, and has increased the mortality of the city, dur- 
ing some weeks, more than a hundred per cent. above the weekly average. By reference to the 
last page of to-day’s Journal, it will be seen that the cholera increased in London during the same 
time it was increasing in Boston; and that the week last mentioned there, and which was the most 
fatal, was the one which gave the largest number of deaths here. It will also be seen that while 
the total mortality during that week was in London about one in 1,000 of the inhabitants, in Bos- 
ton it was not far from one in 500! ~The cholera, likewise, was more fatal here than there—carry- 
ing off, during the same week, one in 1,200 in Boston, and one in 1,800 in London. The full 
statistical report of the disease in this city, which was alluded to a fortnight since, has been delayed 
on account of the City Registrar having a similar one in contemplation, which will be in every 
respect what is desired for the Journal—excepting the methods of treatment, which must, if fur- 
nished at all, come from other sources. 


Medical Miscellany.—There have lately died in New Braintree, a town of less than 700 inhabit- 
ants, seven persons whose aggregate ages amounted to 600 years. Average age, 85 5-7 years ; 
two were over 76, three over 80, one was 94, and one J00.—A fossil ape is said to have been 
found lately in the upper tertiary stratum at Montpelier, Vt.—On the 17th ult., a London jury, de 
lunatico, &c., decided that Miss Fisher, a maiden lady, formerly a governess, was insane. Her 
uncle left to her mother some time ago, a fortune of £10,000 “The result was that both mother 
and daughter lost their wits.—Mrs. Elizabeth Ladd died at St. Stephens’, N. B., at the age of 111 
years, July 21st—A grandmother, 61 years of age, at Indianapolis, nursed her grandchild and 
reared it ; the mother having died when it was four months old.—Dr. Sloan, of New Albany, Ind., 
recently restored a clergyman to perfect vision, who had been blind from birth.—The New Hamp- 
shire Insane Asylum has had a windfall of nearly ten thousand dollars, by a bequest.—A new kind 
of spinal and abdominal supporter is manufactured at Keene, N. H., that is mach admired ; par- 
ticulars hereafter—To Dr. T. J. W. Pray, of Dover, N. H., was awarded the prize offered by 

r. A. L. Stimson, of Boston, for the best essay on the medicinal properties of sulphur, recently 
published in this Journal.—The Cleaveland Plaindealer mentions the death of Mr. Cox, a ver 
worthy man, of pure fright, during the raging of a fire at his house. —Yellow fever caused but 1 
deaths in New Orleans during the month of August. 


MarriEp,—At Gilmanton, N. H., Benjamin F. Burgess, M.D., of Andover, Mass., to Miss . 
Mary N. Cogswell, of G.—Dr. Geo. Woodman, of West Cambridge, Mass., to Miss J. Gridley. 


Diep,—At Fort Columbus, Governor’s Island, N. Y., Joseph P. Russell, M.D., U.S. A., 60, 
a native of Bennington, Vt.—At Andover, Mass., Horatio Robinson, M.D., of Salem, 45. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday, September 29th, 109 —Males, 
Bema, 55. Of asthma, 1—disease of the brain, 1—disease of the bowels, 16—dysentery, 15 
—diarrhcea, 6—consumption, 11—dropsy of the head, 1—typhus fever, 3—typhoid fever, 3— 
disease of the heart, 1—hooping cough %—infantile diseases, 13—disease of the kidneys, 1 
cholera infantum, 2—debility, 1—scarlatiua, 2—intermittent fever, 2—drowned, 1—hip disease, 1 
—cholera morbus, 2—marasmus, 2—teething, 5—unknown, 1—old age, 1—cholera, psy, 2 
—child-bed, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 2—congestion of the brain, 2—cyanosis, 1—convul- 
sions, 1 monia, 1. 

Under 5 years, 57—between 5 and 20 years, 13—hetween 20 and 40 years, nl aaehatys 40 


and 60 years, 14—over 60 years, 5. Americans, 4: ; foreigners and children of foreign 
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Cholera in London.—In the week ending Saturday, Aug. 18, the deaths 
in London were 2230; of which 1230 were by cholera, 188 by diarrhea. 
The deaths from all causes in the last seven weeks were 1070, 1369, 
1741, 1931, 1967, 1909, and 2230 ; the deaths from cholera, 152, 339, 678, 
783, 926, 823, and 1230. ‘The deaths from cholera exceed those in the 
previous week by 407. The population is about 2,206,000 ; so that nearly 
one in 1000 of the inhabitants now die weekly. Of the 1230 persons who 
died from cholera, 318 were under the age of 15; 721 were 15—60, and 
191 were 60 and upwards ; it carries off an excessive proportion of people 
in the prime of life. Of 6194 persons who have died of cholera in Lon- 
don since Sept., 1848, 3524 died on the South side of the Thames. It has 
now crossed the river. The Registrar-general remarks—* Looking to the 
authentic reports of the effects of general sanitary measures, and of effi- 
cient medical relief placed within the reach, or carried to the homes,fof 
the people, it is quite evident that the measures now in operation are 
unequal to the emergency. The classes which have the greatest claim 
for public succor are not idle habitual paupers, but the hard-working 
artizan ; yet it is stated that in some parishes the arrangements are such 
that medical relief is not procurable directly from the district medical 
officers, who are, to the utmost extent of their powers, discharging their 
painful duties with praiseworthy diligence and humanity. In a disease 
which so often attacks in the night, and is fatal in twenty-four hours, the 
poor have to procure their orders before they can be treated !”—Lancet. 


Case of a Negro Woman who gave birth to Twins of Different Color. 
By R. Carter, M.D., of Virginia.—I promised you when I left Phila- 
delphia, that on reaching home, I would try and find out something con- 
cerning the woman who had twins, the children being unlike in color. 
The following is what I have ascertained in regard to the case. ’ The 
negro woman Winny is 23 years old, of good constitution, and as black 
as the ace of spades. She has borne three children previously to this la- 
bor. She states that in the month of April, 1848, she had connection 
with a white man, and on the day following with a black one. Some 
week or ten days elapsed, when her catamenia failed to appear. After 
this she had the ordinary symptoms of ‘pregnancy, the nausea and vomit- 
ing being more distressing than in her previous pregnancies. In Feb- 
ruary, 1849, about the middle of the month, she was delivered of twins. 
The dark-colored child was first delivered, and afterwards the mulatto. 
The children were robust at birth. One of them is a mulatto, and the 
other is as dark as negro children generally are. The woman is cet- 
tain that they were begotten by different fathers, and this is the conclu- 
sion to which all have come who have seen the children.— Med. Examiner. 


Medical Men in Congress.—G. N. Fitch, M.D., late Professor of Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine in Rush Medical College, has been elect- 
ed to Congress from the Northern District in Indiana. Aside from giving 
any expression of a political partizan character, we believe he will be an 
able and efficient representative. We hope he may, by efforts in pro- 
curing a law against patenting nostrums, even more highly distinguish 
himself, than has Dr. Edwards, of Ohio, by the Drug Inspection Law. It 
is high time the national government had withdrawn its patronage from 
the quackery of patenting medical compounds and systems of practice.— 
North Western Med. and Surg. Journ. 
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